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SELECT TALES. 


How many a thoughtless maid and youth, 
Who slight the stern reproofs of truth, 
Are led to pause, reflect, repent, 

By fiction’s softer biandishment. 








MARY ALLAN. 
Oh! thou who sleep’st where hazel bands entwine 
The vernal grass with paler violets drest: 

I would, sweet girl! thy humble bed were mine, 

_ And mine thy calm and enviable rest: 
«For never more, by human ills opprest, 

Shall thy soft spirit fruitlessly repine! 

CHARLOTTE SMITH. 

Tur Interest which every sensitive mind feels 
in Highland scenery, does not arise merely from 
the bold and striking features which inert matter 
assumes in mountain landscapes. There is doubt- 
less much that is fascinating in the outlines of na- 
‘i scenery of the wildest kind—in the long lines 

hill and upland, and the rich variety of wood and 

—in the dark frowning masses of bare moun- 
cliff, which bound the view on every side— 
@ picturesque variety of flood, and lake, and 
tion, which fill up the deep and beautiful 
r feeling, however, has a deeper foun- 

hen we step on Highland ground, we 
We are treading a land which is consecra- 








we 


. | . 
d § \ fe 
ted 4 the recollections of love and heroism—we 


@, as it were, the fresh air of freedom—and 
rinations dwell on the nameless tajestic 
hich have signalized, from immemorial time, 
*“land of the mountain and the flood.’’ I never 
escend a Highland eminence, without being irre- 
sistibly oppressed with a load of high and indefi- 
nite feelings of power and awe. Hill and dale, and 
rock and stream, seem pregnant with the images of 
sublime and stirring antiquity; and those very fields, 
from which every trace of “ other times’’ has long 
departed, appear yet haunted by a dim and majes- 
tic shadow of former renown. Different minds ne- 
cessarily feel these impressions with different de- 
grees of vivacity; but that mind must have very 
Scanty resources of deep and solemn thoughtful- 
ness within itself, which can derive no warm and 
glowing lessons from our high hills and our decp 
glens, or which can reflect upon them the beauti- 
ful association of no sweet or romantic legend. 
The simple tale which I am now to relate is one 
of those which sheds a consecrating light on the 
scene which witnessed it; and though its simple in- 
cidents happened within the memory of man, they 
breathe so much of the spirit of the ** olden time,*’ 
that to me, at least, they are invested with a con- 
siderable portion of that sacredness, which only 
remote antiquity can, in its widest extent, bestow. 
Strath Almond is one of the most lonely of these 
mountain defiles which intervene between the high 
grounds of the north of this kingdom. The sum- 
mits of the hills which encircle it are covered over 
entirely with black moss and heath, and their sides, 
except in a few plots, where, some hardy ever- 
greeng contrive to struggle out a melancholy exis- 
tence, are nothing but successive ridges of bare 
rock... The only spots where the hand of cultiva- 
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banks of the wild brawling stream, which rambles 
along the bottom of the defile; and these are rare, 
being only a few acres of arable ground around 
the pastoral huts which are scattered, at long in- 
tervals, at the bottom of the hills. 

Mary Allan was an only daughter of one of the 
inhabitants of this mountain retreat, and was con- 
sidered, as well from her superior education, as 
from the grace and beauty of her person, the fe- 
male ornament of the valley. John Allan, her 
father, was the wealthiest and most respectable 
shepherd, or rather farmer, in the Strath, and Ma- 
ry, therefore, was not neglected by the rustic gal- 
lants, Whocvere at all aware of the value of a 
beautiful wife and a bountiful dowry. The only 
youth, however, who had made any impression on 
Mary’s heart was William Lee, then a farm ser- 
vant of her father’s, but who latterly exchanged 


* Following the plough upon the mountain side,” 
fo} P f<] i 7 


for the more heroic occupation of following the 
arms of his native country, in the plains of the new 
world, The cause of this change was his aspiring 
to the hand of the Highland maiden who was so 
gencrally beloved. The marked civilities paid by 
Mary to the lowest of her father’s servants, could 
not fail to attract the attention, as well as to ex- 
cite the alarm of the youthful suitors, who had an 
eye to John Allan’s flocks, as well as his d.ughter’s 
person; and a Jong time did not elapse before this 
unfortunate young man became the object of the 
resentment of all the wealthy youth of the glen. 
His situation was at last rendered so irksome, that 
he determined to leave the place of his nativity, 
and taking the opportunity of a recruiting party, 
who paraded a neighbouring town, without taking 
leave of his mistress, he accepted the king’s boun- 
ty, and set sail for the destination of his regiment, 
from which, it is believed, he never afterwards re- 
turned. 

The grief of Mary for this sudden and unexpect- 
ed departure of her lover was almost insupporta- 
ble; but she was obliged to cherish it in silence 
and secrecy. Her suitors, having got so easily rid 
of their dangerous rival, lost no time in plying all 
their efiorts to get her fettered in the bonds of ma- 
trimony. Her father, fond of her to distraction, 
was too anxious to see-his daughter well settled in 
life to be long in complying with the unremitted 
solicitations of so many lovers; and at last she was 
united, at his wish, and contrary to her own incli- 
nations, to one of the young men who was consi- 
dered rather opulent, and who had been niost ac- 
tive in persecuting the unhappy William Lee. Many 
of the old women in the glen still remember the 
bridal of Mary Allan; and ofien have I heard its 
ceremonies dolefully chaunted over by a venerable 
grandame, for the instruction of a group of little 
urchins, who were eagerly crowding round a win- 
ter ingle side, with gaping earnestness, to listen to 
them. 

‘* [ ne’er could think a gude sign,’ said old Mar- 
garet Alison to me, the last time I went to inquire 
respecting Mary’s only surviving child, ‘‘I ne’er 
could think it was owre gudea sign,’’ said she, as- 


tion is at all visible,,are here and there on the! suming-a look of mysterious solemnity, that seem- 








ed put on for the purpose of impressing her auditor 
with an idea of her superior sagacity, ‘‘ when the 
salt tears streamed down frae the bonny bride’s 
face, on the green graves i’ the kirk-yard.”” 

‘* And that,’’ continued Elspeth Mathers, in the 
same solemn tone, ‘on the very first Sabbath she 
was kirkit—and a bonny sunny Sabbath it was.” 

‘Wha but kens,’”’ said a third gossip, ‘‘ that 
cauld tears and new opened graves are nae mair 
scanty than winding-sheets and death signs—and 
weel I wat, Mary Allan, that’s now dead and gane, 
kens the truth o’t!”’ 

Mary certainly felt comfortless and unhappy 
with her husband; but either from motives of pru- 
dence, or from simple and artless notions of mar- 
ried life, she never expressed, by her conduct, ‘any 
of her regrets and grievances. The affection whic& 
she showed towards her husband was, however, 
merely assumed. Her heart, in spite of herself, 
was still with William Lee, beyond the Atlantic, 
fighting the battles of his country; and.often ie 
she been surprised in tcars, with no mortal beside 
her, on the banks of the lorn stream, where, Wil- 
liam and she first plighted their youthful vows. 

The secret evil which preyed at Mary?’s heart, 
was not, however, always to lurk concealed. Her, 


spirits began gradually to deepen into a settled” 


melancholy, and her health at last to exhi>it a vie 
sible alteration. Instead of the light-hearted smil- 
ing girl, that was wont to be seen tripping to the 
kirk ona spring Sabbath, tricked oct m all the 
gaudy finery of rustic life, you might now. witness 
a pale and wasied figure, clothed in the sim- 
plest attire, and exhibiting the most chastened 
deportment; and she, who heretofore had been al- 
ways foremost at the May-day sport, or the har- 
vest merry-making, was now never seen but sitting 
lonely in the chimney-corner, or wandering, like 
a disconsolate and broken hearted widow, -by the 
unfrequented banks of the brook, or among the 
desolate and melanchcly heather. 

This alteration could not long escape the pene- 
tration of Mary’s husband} and, instead of soften- 
ing, it had the effect of rendering still more unen- 
durable his natural sour and unamiable disposition. 
It would be needless, and it would be endless, to 
attempt recounting the diferent ways in which this 
savage and merciless ruffian betrayed his coarse ill 
humour. .Sufiice it to say, that it grew to such ex- 
cess, that at lasethe meek and passive Mary could 
no longer bear it. 

The sun kad set in a chill and drizzling evening 
of spring, When this brutal monster came home in 

ate ¢ His natural temper, in ad- 





a state of intoxication. 
dition to being stimulated by the strong liquors of 
which hethad drank copiously, was rendered ten- 
fold more caustic and irritable by. the news which 
had been brought him, during the day, of tlie wn- 
expected death of John Allan, without any leguey 
in his favour. In the mosi wifecling minner he 
told Mary of the death of her father and, in the 


same breath, upbraided her with the disappoimt-~ 


ment he had suilered in not falling heir io lus pro- 
perty. ‘This was too much for the alxeady broken. 
hearted Mary; and she decided upon taking that 
resolution, whith had often occurred to her, but 
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which, till then,'she never: seriously determined to 
earry into execution. - Cold and comfortless as the 
night was; she sallied forth; and, clothed almost in 
rags, bade am eternal adieu to the detested scene 
‘of her connubial misery. That long night the hap- 
less Mary Allan. never closed her eyes in, shumber. 
Alone and unprotected—labouring under a decline ; 
without clothes—without sustenance, she pursued, 
at the cheerless dead of night, a wild, unfrequent- 
ed path, which she would in other circumstances 
not have ventured to tread alone in summer and in 
sunshine. Not a human step once in a twelve- 
month crossed that howling wilderness; and, in the 
minds of a simple pastoral people, it was associat- 
ed with the personifications of a wild and romantic 
superstition. Surely some power more than human 
watched that livelong night over the gentle tra- 
veller, and ministered that strength and courage, 
without which she must have sunk on the desolate 
moor. Mary’s strength, however, had not long to 
undergo so flinty a probation. The last shade of 
evening which she was to witness in this world, 
had already closed around her;. and, with another 
setting sun, she was to sirk into her long last slum- 
ber, and to mingle with the clods over which her 
wearied limbs now scarce supported her. 

I shall never forget the mcidents of that day 
which closed this hapless female's humble history. 
At the boundary of that dreary extent of heath 
over which Mary Allan wandered, there is a neat 
cottage, connected with some plots of cultivated 
ground, then possesséd by a David Laidlaw, with 
whom I was intimately acquainted. The traveller 
will easily distinguish it from the other cottages, 
which, like gems in a desert, people this intermin- 
able solitude, and give animation to the lonely 
nioor, by its being built upon a green sloping up- 
land, from which it commands a fine prospect of 
the Almond, as it widens into the loch of the same 
name. To that beloved house I was wont to go 
Ong tour every annual spring time; and many a 
gleesome holiday have I spent, in roaming, with 
te Kappy inmates, over the long moor, when guu- 
dy with all the garish bloominess of spring, seek- 
ing for the nest of the green linnet among the re- 
splendent broom and the scented whins. ‘The 
' day to which I allude was devoted to one of 
these boyish rambles. We had left the cottage, 
after an early breakfast, with the intention of vi- 
siting a mountain cataract that was distant among 
the hills. The aspect of the morning was enchant- 
ing. There had fallen, during the night, a consi- 
derable quantity of tain; and the vapour, which 
was sireaming from the tepid earth, under the ra- 
diance of the morning sun, had formed itself into a 
soft and silvery wreath of mist, which hung like a 
rich mantle over the face of the landscape. There 
was scarcely a breath of air; and, as we turned off 
into the wide common, the birds of the neighbour- 
ing furze were beginning to chant sweet hymns to 
the sunshine; and the smell of the moistened furze 
came mellowed to us from the glens, on which the 
bright mist stili lay slumbering. As the sun rose 
higher, the vapour gradually ficated up to heaven; 
and before we had reached the lynn of Langolme 
the sun was high above the clear blue air of noon, 
and the landscape on every side spread out to the 
eye many a long line of wild moss and bright heath 
fiowers, sleeping as silently and as festall, beneath 
the radiant heaven as on a Sabbath of summer. 
Ali that day we roamed up and down in the ro:man- 
tic dells; and the aslant beams of the wening sun 
were lightly twinkling through the leaves of the 
woods, ere we ever once thought of returning to 
the cottage of our friend. 

It was on ovr return that we had the melancho- 
ly satisfaction of rescuing the heroine of this tale 
from an unseen death. We found her lying under 
a rugged hedge, verging fast to dissolv:ion--shel- 
tered by two lonely sycamores, which seemed also 
to be far advanced in the winter of their existence. 
Exhausted with fatigue, it appeared that she had 
. sat down under their branches, and had fallen in- 

seasibly asleep; and the dampness of her clothes, 
which were removed from the influence of the 
spring sun by the boughs, bad contributed, along 


fatal effects of a maledyehich had bees we a long 

riod gradually, though imperceptibly, undermin- 
Oe teer health.” In that dead sleep. we bore her to 
the cottage of our friend, which fortunately was at 
no: great distance. It. was’not till almost every, 
restorative that-could be suggested was employed, 
that she showed the slightest signs of returning 
animation. Young as I then was, I yet remember 
the pale young woman, evidently in the agony of 
death, easting her mild blue eyes wildly around the 
room, and on the eountenances watching her.— 
Her face, though deadly pale, was singularly ex- 
pressive and touching; and it was lighted up, every 
now and then, by a passing hectic flush, which 
seemed to impart a momentary warmth and anima- 
tion to features now verging fast towards settled 
iciness. It was evident to all that the hand of 
death was on her; andI could see, from the mourn- 
ful and resigned countenances of my friends, who 
hung over the bed, as if she had been an only 
daughter of their own, that no hope was entertain- 
ed of her recovery. 

‘* Carry me to my William,’’ muttered the hap- 
less Mary, in a wild, faint tone; and as she spoke, 
I fancied I could mark a faint sign of reviving ani- 
mation flitting across her white features. ‘‘ Carry 
me to my William,”’ she repeated. 

“* Poor innocent!”’ said Mrs. Laidlaw, ‘* you will 
never be carried again but to the kirk-yard!”’ 

The hectic flush, which animated Mary’s sallow 
countenance, was only the bright gleam that pre- 
cedes total extinction. Before we had time to note 
it, it was gone; and the spirit that produced it was 
gone along with it! “t 

The third day after, which was the Sabbath, was 
the day of Mary’s funeral. Nota relative came 
to assist in conveying her remains to the burying- 
ground. Unknown and strange hands were to let 
down her coffin into the dust: and she, whom, in 
the bloom of her maidenhood, all the young and 
the sprightly thought themselves honoured in at- 
tending, could not obtain one beloved hand to per- 
form this last office to ber memory. But, Mary! 
thy sleep is not less peaceful, though no company 
of relatives bore thee to thy lowly dwelling; and 
the wild flowers shall spring as sweetly, and the 
summer sun shall shine as brightly, on the green 
turf that wraps thy grave, as though a flood of con- 
jugal tears had been shed on it! 

Never was there a sweeter Sabbath! The sun 
was beaming with all its brilliancy on the green 
pastoral hills over which we bore her to the place 
of her final rest; and the sweet and simple beauty 
of the wild flowers that decked the solitude, shed 
over the scene a peacefulness, that imparted much 
of its character to the mind. I know nothing more4 
touching than carrying a young beautiful female, 
to her everlasting rest, in the green smiling beauty 
of spring time. The festal descriptions, which po- 
ets have interwoven with their immortal hymns, of 
scattering flowers on the green graves of infancy 
and beauty, are all completely realized in imagina- 
tion; and the thoughts that arise in the calm and 
mellowed spirit are so holy, and yet so solemn—so 
mournful, and yet so full of calm joy, that they 
seem given us as foretastes of the happiness of the 
spirit that has burst its clayey casement! 

On such a day were the remains of Mary Allan 
committed to the dust. Every spring, for several 
years afterwards, I visited the place of her repose; 
and the last time I was there, ‘‘ green was the 
church-yard, beautiful and green’’—and the flow- 
ers were springing in beauty all around her grave! 





‘There must be a time for study, and a time for 
those affairs that/are inseparable from our profes- 
sion. Conversation cannot take up our whole life; 
these two other duties deserve to be preferred be- 
fore it. Ignorance sits always scandalously upon 
a gentleman; his quality doth not excuse, and the 
world doth not sufficiently instruct: him. When a 
man knows how to make an equal mixture of these 
things, he cannot fail to distinguish himself ex- 


MISCELLANY. 


/ shall chink ita most plenteous crop, 
i Yo glean the broken ears after the man 
Vhat the main harvest reaps.—Shakspeare, 








CONFESSIONS OF A DRUNKARD. 
BY CHARLES LAMB. 


Denorrartions from the use-vf- strong liquors 
have been the favorite topie of sober declaimers 
in all ages, and havé been received with abun- 
dance of applause by water-drinking critics. But 
with the patient himself, the man that is to be 
cured, unfortunately their sound has seldom pre- 
vailed. Yet the evil is acknowledged, the remedy 
simple. Abstain. No force can oblige a man to 
raise the glass to his head against his will,  °Tis 
as easy as not to steal, not to tell lies. 

Alas! the hand to pilfer, and the tongue to 
bear false witness, have no constitutional tenden- 
cy. These are actions indifferent to them, At the 
first instance of the reformed will, they can be 
brought off without a murmur. The it¢ghing finger 
is but a figure in speech, and te tongue of the 
liar can with the same ngtural delight give forth 
useful truths, with which it has been accustomed 
to scatter their pernicious.contraries. But when a 
man has cc ced sot F 

O pause, thou sturdy moralist, thou person of 
stout nerves and a strong head, whose liver is happi- 
ly untouched, and ere thy gorge riseth at the name 
which I have written, first learn what the thing is; 
how much of compassion, how much of human 
allowance thou mayest virtuously mingle with thy 
disapprobation. Trample not on the ruins of a 
man. Exact not under so terrible a penalty as in- 
famy, a resuscitation from a state of death almost 
as real as that from which Lazarus rose not but by 
a miracle. , ; 

Begin a reformation, and custom will make it? 
easy. But what if the beginning be dreadful, the 
first steps not like climbing a mountain but going 
through fire? what if the whole‘system must un- 
dergo a change violent as that which we conceite 
of the mutation of form in_ some insects? whit if 
a process comparable to flaying alive be ty | 
gone through? is the weakness that sinks pm 
such struggles to be confounded with the pertina- 
city which clings to other vices, which have itduc- 
ed no constitutional necessity, no engagemeat of 
the whole victim, body and soul ? s a 

I have known one in that state, when he has 
tried to abstain but for one evening,—though the 
poisonous a had long ceased to ,bring back 
its first enchantments, though he was sure it would 
rather deepen his gloom than brighten it,—in the 
violence of the struggle, and the necessity he haé 
felt of getting rid ofthe present sensation at any 
rate. I have known him to scream out, to ery 
aloud, for the anguish and pain of the strife within 

A 
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im. AL. 

Why should I hesitate to declare, that the man 
of whom I speak is myself? I have no puling apo- 
logy to make'to mankind. I see them all in one 
way or another deviating from the pure reason. It 
is to my own nature alone I am accountable for 
the woe that I have brought upon it 

I believe that there are constitutions, robust 
heads and iron insides, whom scarce any excesses 
can hurt ; whom brandy (I have seen them drink 
it like wine,) at all events whom wine, taken in 
ever so plentiful measure, can do no worse injury 
to than just to muddle their faculties, perhaps ne- 
ver very pellucid. On them this discourse is waet- 
ed. They would but laugh at a weak brother, 
who, trying his strength with them, and coming of 
foiled from the contest, would fain persuade them 
that such agonistic exercises are dangerous. It is 
to a very different description of persons I speak. 
It is to the weak, the nervous ; to those who fee) 
the want of some artificial aid to raise their spi- 
rits in society to what is no more than the ordinary 











with the coldness of the night, to accelerate the 


ceedingly from those that apply.themselves but to 
one of them. ' 


pitch of all around them without it. This is the 
secret of our drinking. Such must the convi- 
vial board in the first instance, if do not 


mean to sell themselves forghe term fe. 
Twelve years ago I had completed my six and 
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twentieth year. I had lived from the period of 
leaving school to that time pretty much in so- 
litude. My companions were chietly books, or at 
most one or two living ones of my own book-lov- 
ing and sober stamp. I rose early, went to bed 
betimes, and the faculties which God had given 
me, I have reason to think, did not rust in me un- 
used. 

About that time I fell in with some companions 
of a different order. They were men of boisterous 
spirits, sitters up a-nights, disputants, drunken ; yet 
seemed to have something noble about them. We 
dealt about the wit, or what passes for it after 
midnight, jovially. Of the quality called fancy I 
certainly possessed a larger share than my com- 

nions. Encouraged by their applause, 1 set up 

r a professed joker! 1, who of all men am least 
fitted for such an occupation, having, in addition to 
the greatest difficulty which I experience at all 
times of finding words to express my meaning, a 
natural nervous impediment in my speech ! 

Reader, if you are gifted with nerves like mine, 
aspire to any character but that of a wit. When 
you find a tickling relish upon your tongue dispo- 
sing you to that sort of conversation, especially if 
you find a preternatural flow of ideas setting in 
upon you at the sight of a bottle and fresh glasses, 
avoid giving way to it as you would fly your great- 
est destruction. If you cannot crush the power of 
faney, or that within you which you mistake for 
such, divert it, give it some other play. Write an 
essay, pen a character or description,—but not as 
ido now, with tears trickling down your cheeks. 

To be an object of compassion to friends, of de- 
tision to foes ; to be suspected by strangers, stared 
at by fools ; to be esteemed dull when you cannot 
be witty, to be applauded for witty when you 
know that you have been dull ; to be called upon 
for the extemporaneous exercise of that faculty 
which no premeditation can give ; to be spurred 


‘on to efforts which end in contempt ; to be set on| 


to provoke mirth which procures the procurer ha- 
tred ; to give pleasure and be paid with squinting 
malice ; to swallow draughts of life-destroying 
wine which aire to be distilled into airy breath to 
tickle vain auditors ; to mortgage miserable mor- 
tows for nights of madness ; to waste whole seas 
of time upon those who pay it back in little incon- 
siderable drops. of grudging applause,—are the 
wages of buffoonery ‘and death. 

Time, which has a sure stroke at dissolving all 
gonnexions which have no solider fastening tian 
this liquid cement, more kind to me than my own 
taste or penetration, at length.opened my e;es to 
the supposed qualities of my tirst friends. No 
trace of them is left but in the vices which they 
have introduced, and the habits they infixed. In 
them my friends survive still, and exercise ample 
retribution for any supposed infidelity that 1 may 
have been guilty of towards them. 

My next more immediate companions were and 
are persons of such intrinsic and felt worth, that 
though accidentally their acquaintance has proved 
pernicious to me, I do not know that if the ‘thing 
were to do over again, I should have the courage 
to eschew the mischief at the price of forfeiting 
I came to them reeking from the 
steams of my late over-heated notions of compa- 
nionship ; and the slightest fuel which they un- 
eonsciously afforded, was -suflicient to feed my old 
fires into a propensity. 

They were no drinkers, but, one from profes- 
sional habits, an ther from a custom derived 
from his futher, s ed tobacco. The devil could 
not have devised & more subtle trap to retake a 
backsliding penitant. The transition, from gulp- 
ing down draughts of liquid fire to pulling out in- 
nocuous blasts of dry smoke, was so like cheating 
him. But he is too hard for us when we hope to 
eommute. He beats us at barter; and when we 
think to set off a new failing against an old infirmi- 
ty, "tis odds but he puts the trick upon us off two 
for one. That (comparatively) white devil of to- 
bacco nena with him in the end seven worse 
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with malt liguor, I took my degrees through thin 
wines, through stronger .wine and water, through 
small- punch, to those juggling compositions, 
which, under the names of mixed liquors, slur a 
great deal of brandy or other poison under less 
and less water continually, until they come next, 
to none, and so to none at all. But it is hateful to 
disclose the secrets of my Tartarus. 

I should repel my readers, from a mere’ incapa- 
city of believing me, were I to tell them what to- 
bacco has been to me, the dradging service which 
[ have paid, the slavery whictu I have vowed it. 
Now, when I have resolved to quit it, a feeling as 
of ingratitude has started up ; how it has put on 
personal claims and made the demands of a friend 
upon me. How the reading of it casually ina 


Piscator in the Complete Angler breaks his fast 
upon a morning pipe in that delicate room Pisca- 
toribus Sacrum, has in «a moment broken down 
the resistance of weeks. How a pipe was ever in 
my midnight path before me, till the vision forced 
me to realize it,-how then its ascending va- 
pours curled, its fragrance lulled, and the employ 





delicious ministerings conversant about it, employ- 
ing every faculty, extracted the sense-of pain. 
How from illuminating it came to darken, froma 
quick solace it turned to a negative relief, theace 
to a restlessness and dissatisfaction, thence toa 
positive misery. How, even now, when the whole! 
secret stands confessed in all its dreadful truths be-| 
fore me, I feel myself linked to it beyond the pow- 
er of revocation. Bone of my bone 


Persons not accustomed to examine the motives 
of their actions, to reckon up the countless nails 
that rivit the chains of habit, or perhaps being | 
bound by none so obdurate as those | have confess-| 





ed picture. But what short of such a bondage is 
it, which in spite of protesting friends, and weep- 
ing wife, and a reprobating world, chains down 
pas | a poor fello v, of no original indisposition to 
goodness, to his pipe and his pot. 

I have seen a print after Corregio, in which three 
female figures are ministering to a man who sits 
fast bound at the root of a tree. Sensuality is: 
soothing him, Evil Habit is nailing him to a branch, 
and Repugnance at the same instant of time is 
applying a snake to his side. In his face is feeble 
delight, the recollection of past rathcr than per- 
ception of present pleasures, languid enjoyment of 
evil with utter imbecility to good, a Sybartic ef- 
feminency, a submission to bondage, the springs 
of the will gone down like a broken clock, the sin 
and the sutlering co-instantaneous, or the latter 
forcrunning the former, remorse preceding action 
——all this represented in one point of time. When 
I. saw this, I admired the wonderful skill of the 
painter. But when I went away, I wept, because 
I thought of my own condition. 

Of that there is po hope that it should ever 
change. The waters'have gone over me. But out 
of the black depths, could I be heard, I would cry 
out to those who have but set a foot on the peri- 


life or the entering upon some newly discovered 
paradise, look into iny desolation, and be made to 
understand what a dreary thing it is when a man 


eyes and a passive will,—to see his destruction, 
and have no power to stop it, and yet to feel it all 
the way emanating from himself; to perceive all 
goodness emptied out of him, and yet not to be 
able to bear about the piteous spectacle of his own 


with last night’s drinking; and feverishly looking 
for this night’s repetition of the folly; could he feel 
the body of the death out of which I cry hourly 
with feebler and feebler outcry to be delivered,— 





rage to the earth in all the pride of its mantling 
temptation; to make hii clasp his teeth, 





Ue were in inent to the reader through 
all the ges by whinhy hom smoking at first 


and not undo ’em 
To suffer WET DAMNATION to run thro’ ’em. 


thee, 
child-like holy hermit. 
book, as where Adams takes his whiff in the chim-| times fancy thy cool refreshment purling over my 
ney corner of some inn in Joseph Andrews, or| burning tongue. 


ed to, may recoil from this as from an overcharg-| 





lous flood. Could the youth to whom the flavor of | 
his first wine is Celicious as the opening scenes of 


shall feel himself going down a precipice with open | 


self-ruin:—could he see my fevered eye, feverish: 


were enough to make him dash the sparkling beve-: 


Yea, but (methinks I hear somebody object) if 
sobriety be that fine thing you would have us to 
understand, if the comforts of a coolbrain are to 
be preferred to that state of heated excitement 
which you deseribe and deplore, what hinders in 
your own instance that you do not return to those 
habits from which you would induce others never 
to swerve? If the blessing be worth preserving, is 
it not worth recovering? ’ 

Recovering!—O if a wish could trafisport me 
back into those days of youth, when a draught from 
the next clear spring could slake ‘any heats which 
summer suns and youthful exercise had power to 
stir up in the blood, how gladly would I return to 
pure element, the drink of children, and of 
In my dreams'I can some- 


But my waking stomach fejects 


it. That which refreshes innocence only makes 
me sick and faint. ‘ 


But is there no middle way betwixt total absti- 
nence and the excess which kills you? For your 
sake, reader, and that you never attain to my ex- 
perience; with pain { must utter the dreadful truth, 
that there is none, none that I can find. In my 
stage of habit (I speak not of habits less confirm - 
ed—for some of them I believe the advice to be 
most prudential) in the stage which I have reach- 
ed, to stop short of that measure which is sufficient 
to draw on torpor and sleep, the benumbing apo- 
plectic sleep of the drunkard, is to have taken 
none at all. The pain of the self-denial is all one. 
And what that is, I had rather the reader should 
believe on my credit, than know from his own trial. 
He will come to know it, whenever he shall ar- 
rive at that state, in which, paradoxical as it may 
appear, reason shall only visit him through in- 
toxication; for it is a fearful truth, that the intel- 
lectual faculties by repeated acts of intemperance 
may be driven from their orderly sphere of action, 
their clear day-light ministeries, until they shall be 
brought at last to depend, for the faint manifesta- 
| tion of their departing energies, upon the returning 
periods of the fatal madness to which they owe 
their devastation. The drinking man is never less 
himself than during his sober intervals. Evil is so 
‘far his good.* 

Behold me then, in the robust period of life, re- 
, duced to imbecility and. decay.. Hear me, count my 
gains, and the profits which I have derived from 
jthe midnight cup. 
| Twelve years ago I was possessed of a healthy 
|\frame of mind and body. I was never strong, but 
\I think my constitution . (for a-weak one) was as ~ 
happily exempt from the tendency to any malady 
as it was possible to be. I scarce. knew what it 
was to ail any thing. Now, except when I am los- 
ing myself in a sea of drink, I am never free from 
those anhappy sensations in head and stomach, 
which are so much worse to bear than any definite 
pains or aches. 

At that time I was seldom in bed after six in the 
morning, summer and winter. I awoke refreshed, 
and seldom without some merry thoughts in my 
head, or some piece of a song to welcome the new- 
born day. Now, the first feeling which besets me, 
after stretching out the hours of recumbence to 
their last possible extent, is a forecast of the-wear- 
some day that lies before me, with a secret wish 
that I could have lain on’still, or never awaked. 

Life itself, my waking life, has much of the con- 
| fusion, the trouble, and obscure perplexity, of an 
ill dream. In the day time 1 stumble upon dark 
' mountains. 

Business, which, though never particularly ad1pt- 
ed to my nature, yet as something of necessity to 
be gone through, and therefore best undertasen 
with cheerfulness, I used to enter upon with some 








* When poor M —— painted his last picture with a 
pencil in one trembling hand and a glass of brandy and.vza- 
ter in the other, his fingers owed the co:npavative sticdi- 
ness, with which they were enabled to go through their 


. |task in an imperfect manner, to a temparary firmness de- 





rived from a repetition of practices, the general effect-of 
which had shaken beth them and him so terribly. , 
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degree of alacrity, now wearies, afirights, per- 
plexesme. I fancy all sorts of discouragemerts, 
and am ready to give up an oceupation which gives 
me bread, from a harassing conceit of incapacity. 
The slightest commission given me by a friend, or 
any small duty which I have to perform for myself, 
as giving orders to a tradesman, &c. haunts me as 
a labour impossible to be got through. So much 
the springs of action are broken. 

The same cowardiée attends me in all my inter- 
course with mankind: I dare not promise that a 
friend’s honour, or his cause, would be safe in my 
keeping, if | were put to the expense of any manly 
resolution in defending it. So much the springs of 
moral action are déadened within me. 

My favourite occupations in times past, now 
eease to entertain. I cau do nothing readily. Ap- 
plication for ever so short atime kills me. This 
poor abstract of my condition was penned at long 
intervals, with scarcely any attempt at connexion 
of thought, which is now difficult to me. 

The noble passages which formerly delighted me 
in history or poetic fiction, now only draw a few 
-weak tears, allied to dotage. My broken and dis- 
pirited nature seems to sink before any thing great 
and admirable. - 

I perpetually catch myselfin tears, for any cause 
or none. It is inexpressible how much this infirm- 
ity adds to a sense of shame, and a general feeling 
of deterioration. 

' These are some of the instances, concerning 
which I can say with truth, that it was not always 
so with me. 

Shall I lift the veil of my weakness any further? 
or is this disclosure sufficient? 

I am a poor nameless egotist, who have no vani- 
ty to consult by these Confessions. I know not 
whether J shall be laughed at, or heard seriously. 
Such as they are, I commend them to the reader’s 

attention, if he finds his own case any way touch- 
ed. Ihave told him whatIl am cometo. Let him 
-stop in time. 





OCTOBER. 
*¢ And Nature looking round her, 
Rends the bright robe that bound her.” 
Anon. 


Mowru after month has entered and passed 
till we find our salutation called for, as a matter 
of compliance with the laws of strict impartialiiy. 
There is music m all seasons. There is music in 
the very discord of rural or city industry ; and Oc- 
tober hag its share, both to profit and to nlease, 
above the whole of her Calendar sisters. ‘l'here is 
music in the shrill creaking of the cider mill, 
equal to the finest touches of the church organ, 
at least to the jolly old farmer who loves good ci- 
der.—-There is music in the querulous interjections 
of the barn-yard tenants, who are mutually jostling 
and disturbing each other’s plentiful meal, to him 
who is sharpening his appetite for their less noisy 
destruction, or already calculating the shining ad- 
ditions to be made to his purse by their sale. 
There is music in the rattling of the market wag- 
. gons along the town-ward way, loaded with all 
manner of negotiable commodities, from the 
mighty carcase of the fattest beef, to the high 
piled coops of chattering chickens. There is mu- 
sic in the rustling melody of- the husking bout 
embellished with an occasional recitative, from 
some old practical joker, a solo from some strong 
winded yonker, and wound off by a full chorus 
from the laughter-loving bovs. There is music in 
the forest, where the falling of the withered leaves 
has already given a warning for the feathered 
warblers to seek some summer clime, and the 
squirrel revels among the wilderness of nuts, and 
the partridge leads her full grown chickens from 
thicket to thicket, or drums away the gloomy 
hoars on ker wonted perch. There is music, and it 
is music indeed, coming over the hushed billows of 
the river, or through the foggy valley, in the silent 
aud bright hour of moonligit-—the mellow bagle 
--ihe warbling clarion,---or the softer tiute and 
fla geolet. 


But who shall ever assume the conti-! 


dence to emulate the music of the electioneering| 
club, around the bar-room fire, in many an ad- 
journed and re-adjourned display of resolutions, 
cheers, spouting, toasting, and, neither last nor 
least, higkupping! Thrice honoured patriotism ! 
disinterested philanthropy ! magnanimous and up- 
right zeal for the cause of Liberty ! this month is 
the glorious jubilee of thy children, and, happy 
month ! thrice, aye, four times happy, for record- 
ing the feats, but not the defeats of many a pillar 
of patriotism. Gothen and confront the base in- 
sinuating defamer who would pronounce this month 
a season of mud and noise ; and carry the truth in 
thunder home to the delicate ears of him, who can 
discern no music in the bustling sounds which 
characterize the cheerful month of OcroBER.--- 
Masonic Record. 





THE CHURCH YARD. 


You have sauntered, perhaps, of a moonlight 
evening, out of the precincts of the living, moving 
world, to linger and contemplate among the grass- 
grown memorials of those who are gone.— 


“ The body to its place, 
And the soul to heaven’s grace, 
And the rest is God’s alone.” 


An appalling chill shoots through the current of 
life, at the undisturbed and universal silence of the 
scene—the stars tranquilly shining on the white 
marble, and freely illuminating the name, which 
friendship had carved for the slumberer beneath; 
here the grass waving in rank luxuriance, as if to 
hide the triumphs and the trophies of death, and 
there a human bone unearthed from its time-worn 
sepulchre, a ghastly visitor to the realms of day; 
a wooden tablet, making the repose of the humble; 
a cross, the sign of the believer, and lofty and 
magnificent memorials over the moral relics of the 
wealthy and the great. Ah! who, in such an as- 
semblage as this can be accounted great? What 
gold survives the crucible of death? 

‘We can learn nothing from the living which the 
dead do not teach us. “Would beauty be modest 
and unpretending, let her quit the hall and the fes- 
tival for a moment, and carry her toilet to the 
tomb. Would the proud learn humility; the penu- 
rious charity; the frivolous seriousness; the bigoted 
philanthropy; would the scholar ascertain the true 
objects of knowledge; the man of the world, the 
true means of happiness here and hereafter; and 
the ambitious, the true sources of greatness, let 
him retire awhile from the living and commune 
with the dead. We must all come to the mournful 
and silent grave. Our bones must mingle in one 
common mass. Our affections should travel in the 
same path, for they must terminate in one fearful 
issue. Life is full of facilities of virtue and of hap- 
piness; and when you would abuse them, go purify 
your affections, and humble your pride, and leave 
your hopes at the tomb of a friend, when the stars 
are shinmg upon it like the glorious beams of reli- 
gion on the mansion of death. 








‘THEY MARRY AND ARE GIVEN IN MARRIAGE.’ 


In looking over our budgets of newspapers some 
hundreds of marriage notices come under our eye, 
evideacing that the fabled blind boy is not less busy 
in our regions than he was in the old antideluvian 
climes. What a world of pleasant thoughts these 
notices bring to mind—sweet sunny days of hope, 
and evening courtships, and love ditties and songs, 
and stolen kisses, and the whole train of bright at- 
tendanis on the young dreaming days of but half- 
enjoyed atlection, with the little shades of jealousy 
and disappointment which come to mellow the 
scene and hasten the ripening harvest. Then the 
trembling promise, the cautious concealment, and 
the caveful and gradual disclosure, the scores cf 
\invitations, the smoking table, loaded with tur- 
jkies, ducks and pound cake, the round-faced par- 
ison, and the half-blushing half-smiling bride, 








Who thinks herself very weel off, 


INTELLIGENCE. 


For a léng time vain attempts were made to 
abolish the Bohemian language at Praguc. Ag 
the Bohemians constitute the majority in their na- 
tive country, the national language has triumphed, 
and the government has become convinced that it 
is lost labour to attempt abolishing the idiom of a 
whole kingdom. A theatre has recently been open- 
ed for the performance of national pieces. 








In general, every village in Hungary has its 
schoolmaster; and it is very rare to meet witha 
Catholic or Protestant peasant unable to read.— 
After this we may be able to estimate the accuracy 
of a statement recently emitted by a high authori. 
ty, (the Edinburgh Review,) that almost all the 
inhabitants of Hungary, Transylvania and Coatia, 
tan neither read nor write. 





The edueation of the clergy has been at all 
times an object of solicitude with the German 
princes. It is more particularly during the last 
half century, however, that their chief attention 
has been directed to it, in order that the clergy 
might keep pace with the improvement of the 
people. The reforms effected in Austria under 
Maria Theresa and Joseph II. and even under the 
present Emperor, are wellknown. It is chiefly in 
the other parts of the south of Germany, that ec- 
clesiastical instruction has been organized on a 
large scale, and adapted to the moral and intellec- 
tual wants of the nineteenth century. It is in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, in Wurtemberg, and Ba- 
varia, where such a state of things has been estab- 
lished, and where its good effects are felt. The 
clergy in these countries, having become truly 
adapted to the wants of the nation, exert a saluta- 
ry influence on all classes of society. The Catho- 
lic is the religion of the state,.but all others are 
free, and all citizens, whatever their creed, are 
equally admissible to the same public functions 
and employments, and possess the same civil and 
political rights. The Articles of #he Concordat 
concluded with the Pope are subordinate, in their 
application, to the fundamental law of the state, 
and particularly to the Edict on religious matters 
annexed to this law. On all these, and many other 
points, the excellent Manual of Ecclesiastical 
Law of M. Brendel, Public Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical Law at the University of Wurzburg, may 
be consulted. It is one of the most important 
works that has appeared in Germany in our days, 
and combats, in a manner equally victorious, the 
doctrines of the Ultras,.and the false opinions at- 
tempted to be circulated in Europe. 





Beethoven, the celebrated composer, died at 
Vienna, on the 26th March. 





FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


The lives of the principal Latin poets of the Fif- 
teenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth’ and Eighteenth 
Centuries, with a metrical Translation of their best 
Poems, will speedily appear at Vienna, in 3 vols. 

The publication of the Kayserchronik, or Chro- 
nicle of the Emperors, is to take place immediate- 
ly. It is an historical poem of the twelfth century, 
containing 17,500 verses. ; 

The life of General Wolfgswhich will melude 
more than two hundred oi ters by the Gen- 
eral to his friends, is to be ptf@hished in the ensuing 
winter. The Garrick papers andlett@rs are also to 
be published in Janaary next, in 2yols.4to. 

The Poetical Works of Collins, with ample Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notes, by the Rev. Alexan- 
der Dyce.—Also, the Dramatic works of John 
Webster, now first collected, with Notes, by the 
same. The publication of this latter work will be 
a valuable and much wanted addition to our dra- 
matic literature. i 

The Bijou, a new publication, gives a list of in- 
teresting and valuable graphic illustrations, and an- 
nounces the Author of Waverley and Sir T. Law- 
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tions of His Majesty and the Duke of York are to 
appear in this volume. 

The Forget-Me-Not, by Mr. Ackerman, is almost 
ready. Its literary wealth, (above eighty compo- 


_ sitions in verse and prose,) and ornaments-of art, 


rare advertised as improvements upyn preceding 
years which have been so widely popular. 5 

The Souvenir will have twelve splendid line en- 
gravings, by eminent engravers, after original 
paintings of first-rate excellence; and its literary 
contents are promised to be of as high an order as 
heretofore. 

The Amulet also promises superior embellish- 
ments, and the contributions of nearly sixty cele- 


brated authors. 


The celebrated orientatist, M. Von Hammer, has 
recently published tl first volume of his History 
of the Turkish Empire, which is to form 6 vols. 
8vo. with Mays. This work is the fruit of thirty 
years research in nearly two hundred Turkish, 
Arabic and Persian works, independently of those 
examined on this subject in almost every important 
library in Europe, amongst which M. Von Ham- 
mer cites particularly the collections of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Preparing for publication, The Itinerary of Tho- 
mas Beckington, Secretary to Henry VL, and af- 
terwards Bishop of Bath, Sir Robert Ross, Knt., 
and others, during their journey from Windsor to 
Bordeaux, on an Embassy to negociate the Mar- 
riage between Henry VI. and one of the daughters 
_of the Count Arminack, in June, 1442; from a con- 
temporary MS. 

The Rev. Thomas Sims, has nearly ready for 
publication, An Apology for the Waldenses; exhi- 
biting an Historical View of their Origin, Ortho- 
doxy, Loyalty and Constancy. 

_ To be published shortly.—The Chateau of Lear- 
pach, or the Stranger in Switzerland. 

Bride of Obeyda, and other tales, by the author 
of Montville, or Dark Heir of the Castle: 3 vols. 

A narrative of the capture, detention, and ran- 
som of Charles Johnson, of Botecourt county, Vir- 
,ginia, who was made prisoner by the Indians, on 
the river ond the year 1790. 

Lithographic Impressions of Select Drawings, 
by celebrated Masters of all the Schools, from the 
collection. of the Archduke Charles, will speedily 
This collection contains 14,000 original 
designs. The work will be published in livraisons, 
the number of which is not yet fixed. The early 
numbers will contain the Schools of Italy and Ger- 
many, and the latter the Schools of France and 
the Netherlands. A part will be published month- 
ly. Each plate will be 26 inches long by 18 broad. 

A lady, whose name in not mentioned, has an- 
nounced a new work in Paris, called ‘* Memoirs 
of a Female Cotemporary:’’ She is described as 
having, by a singular but mysterious destiny, been 
thrown, since 1792, into contact with the leading 
statesmen and generals of France. Her book, (one 
volume of which is published,) is spoken of as being 
piquantly written, and as throwing great light on 
the secrets and movements of European diplomacy. 
It contains anecdotes and conversations of Napo- 
leon and his family, Ney, Moreau, Hoche, Kleber, 
Grouchy, Fouche, Talleyrand, Talma, Arnauk, 
Madame Tallien, &e. &e. 


VISITING CARDS. 


_ The practice of presenting visiting cards is one 
which does not prevailonly in the civilized nations 
of Europe. The chiefs'of the Loochoo islands in- 
variably present them to strangers, on the occasion 
of a first visit; arid it is stated by Captain Maxwell, 
of H. M. ship Alceste, when the Heir-apparent 
eame on board his ship, one of the Chiefs rowed 





‘forward in a canoe and presented His Royal High- 


ness’ visiting card. It was made of red paper, 
and measured forty eight inches long by eleven 
wide! A neat ornament for the mantle piece of a 
fashionable drawing room! 





TALMUD. 


Tue Talmud has been composed by certain 
Jewish doctors of the kingdom of Pontut, who 





had been summoned for that purpose by their own 
nation, in order that they might have something 
to gppose to the Christians. These doctors were 
descendents of the ten tribes of Israel, who were 
carried into captivity from Samaria by King Psal- 
manezar, the father of Sennacherib, in the time 
e£ Hosea. The Talmud was valued at 100 livres 
during the time of Joseph Sealiger. This ‘book is 
a mixture of Syriac, Hebrew, and the Vulgar He- 
brew, which was the languugo,of the Rabbis, and 
which differs as much from the other aS the Latin 
of Bartolus from that of Cicero. * 





CURIOSITIES AND CUSTOMS. 
Many of our customs may be traced back to 
the remotest antiquity, and have varied but little in 
the succession of ages through which they have 


passed. It is gratifying sometimes to know their 
origin. Wakes, or watching by a dead body, is of 


great antiquity. It owes its origin to the tender- 
est affections of our nature. Durant asserts, that 
the ancients watched on the night before the burial, 
and it would appear that their mode of laying out 
the dead body was similar to that now observed. 
They closed. the eyes and lips of the deceased— 
washed, dressed, and wrapped the body in a linen 
shroud, which, according to Prudentius, should be— 
Candore nitentia claro. 


Pennant says, that in the Highlands of Scotland, 
the corpse being stretched on a board, and covered 
with a coarse linen wrapper, a wooden platter, 
containing a small portion of salt and earth, sepa- 
rate and unmixed, was placed on the breast: the 
earth, as an emblem of the corruptible body, and 
the salt of an immortal spirit—* Ye are the salt of 
the earth.’ Face cloths are of great antiquity. In 
Northumberland, and some other quarters, a pew- 
ter plate containing salt, and, in some places, also, 
a lighted candle, are set on the body of the de- 
ceased—the first denoting immortality, and the 
last intended to express the desire of having had 
the life of the deceased prolonged :—the candle, in 
the Egyptian hieroglyphic, denotes life. 

The ancients were accustomed to place burning | 
lamps in the sepulchres— 
Ah! hopeless lasting flames! like those that burn 
To light the dead, and warm the unfruitful urn.— Pope. 


The watchings, or wakes, in Ireland, and parts 
of Scotland, have been much abused since their 
origin. According to Pennant, the evening afier 
the death of any person in the Highlands, the rela- 
tions or friends of the deceased meet at the house, 
attended by a bagpipe or fiddle,—the nearest of 
kin opens a melancholy ball, dancing and crying 
violently at the same time, and this is continued till 
day-light; but with such gambols and frolics among 
the youngest part of the company, that the loss 
which occasioned them, is often more than sup- 
plied by the consequences of that night. .The cora- 
nach, he says, is also in use in some places of 
Scotland, as it is in Ireland, and consists of songs 
in praise of the deceased. 





THE HOWE TAVERN. 

Upon the cessation of hostilities, at the death of 
Philip, in the summer of 1676, the town of Sudbury 
was immediately resettled. A large tract of land, 
consisting of 500 acres, was taken up about the 
year 1686, by David Howe, of an ancient family of 
high repute, in ** both Englands.’’ In that year he 
erected a framed house, which-is yet standing, 
although embodied in a more spacious fabric. This 
house was licensed as a tavern in 1716, and was 
kept by the first proprictor until 1746, when Mr. 
Howe died, at a very advanced age. The license 
was renewed to his son Col. Ezekiel Howe, until 
1796, whea he also died, aged 70. The tavern 
has ever since been continued by Adam Howe, a 
grandson of the first proprietor. That the same 
house should be occupied for so many years, by so 
many successive generations, and that the same 
family should retain their possessions for a period 


part of the, country. The-above dates ate now 
borne upon the tavern sigri-board; and.if is¥i¢ht 
they should be, fér it is'a family horours*greater 
than the Garter King at Arms ever conferred upon 
their celebrated ancesters, who, in: the days of 
chivalry, as we learn from their heraldry, once did 
homage with “lords ard ladies at: the courts of the 
Henrys and the Edwards. A’ copy of these arnio- 
rial bearings is now one of their parlour,ornaments. 
But this splendid bauble is of far less interest than 
the massive oaken tavern furniture, and other 
valued relics of our own olden times, which with 
numerous specimens of modern female taste and 
domestic industry, now adorn this venerable man- 
sion. 





CARPETS. 


The carpets of the classical ancients were mostly 
of purple, but rough couches and floors, in the mo- 
dern Turkish manner, were covered with them at 
Pompeii. In the middle ages, the fitst'use of them 
appears before the high altars, and particular parts 
of the chapters in abbeys. Rooms of houses, and 
of even lying-in-women, were strewed with straw 
or rushes; and when Sinchis, Bishop of Toledo, in 
1255, covered his floor with tapestry, (to use the 
words of M. Paris) which example was followed by 
Eleanor of Castile, queen of Edward I., there was 
much sneering. Its next introduction was to the 
bed-room, for bedside carpets occur in 1301, at least 
abroad; and in drawings of the 15th century we 
have a carpet round the throne, of a simple flower 
and pattern; and, in a bed-room, the hearth-rug as 
handsome as the modern, though the floor has che- 
quered matting of two colours; the chamber of 
Edward VI. being matted, the other rooms still 
had rushes. Inthe 16th century we ‘find carpets 
of English work, with arms in the centre, a Square 
bordered carpet cloth in the midst of it; a large 
carpet for a cvobais; carpets fringed with crewell. 
Turkey carpets for the table were carpets of green 


{cloth, and for the communion table were first used 
in the 7th Edward VI., and are frequently men- 


tioned in the reigns of Elizabeth and James. They 
were first advertised for sale in 1600, but they were 
used for other purposes than covering floors; ‘‘ amd 
upon Turkey carpets lay him downe full tenderly,”’ 


‘says Barnabe Goodge, in his English version of 


Naogengus.—In a valuable work it is observed, 
that, abroad, carpets were carried about covered 


with gold brocade, which the attendants ad 
over the grass, very finely woven and worked, ac- 


cording to nature, with birds, animals and flowers, 
and a great salamander in the middle. Joinville 
also mentions carpets spread in gardens for pér- 
sons to sit upon. As to the throne carpets, knights 
of the carpet, or green cloth, were so called be- 
cause they were made at court by favour, not ser- 
vice, and knelt on carpets or green cloth, 





BLACKBIRDS. 


Yesterday we observed an immense flock of 
Blackbirds, extending more than a mile in length, 
and ‘some rods in breadth. . Their direction was 
south, making anoise with their wings almost deaf- 
ening. They seemed to proceed on their course 
with the utmost regularity, having every appear- 
ance of being conducted by a leader. There were 
numbers of them skirting the main body, and appa- 
rently acting as flank guards. How they kept up 
their communication we could not perceive, as they 
swept by with considerable velocity. There must 
have been some tens of thousands of them: 

Where were they going? It is one of the.most 
interesting sights that strike the eye or attract the 
attention, to observe the operation of instinct in 
impelling the feathered tribes to leave their sum- 
mer haunts, and seek out new abodes for winter, 
traversing mountains and seas, and still guided by 
a principle asinvariable as that which conducts the 
mariner over the ocean. How do they supply 
themselves with food during tieir long migrations? 
The wild goose of the north alights in the rivers 





of 140 years, is an instance of prudent manage- 


and bays, but. what rest have those which are not 


ment and steady habits seldom met with in this|aquatic, in traversing extensive bodies of water? 
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pleased to observe a full house last night, and 
or watch through midnight hours for those whom|love we have been visited by enmity. When the|hope that the various attractions, constantly va- 


they.envy and execrate. Here huddles a throng,| perpetrator of fiction, or the garretted compos-|ried, will win the enterprising manager golden opi- 
who unfortunately solicit praise of every passer-by,|er of cobweb verses, hath been despatched] nions. 

and, uncertain of fame, are content with netoriety;| by our passport to immortality, he hath speedily} Tuesday, Nov. 20.—Evadne, by Shiel, and 
and yender comes another crowd, who, distrusting| forgot, in his celestial home, the earth-doomed| Where shall I Dine ? 

their own power to acquire the least imaginable| mortal who sent him thither, and, while he set on| We dare risk the assertion, that Mr. Southwell 


note, concoct fulsome doses of flattery by the way-| edge the teeth of every seraph by his abominable|never enjoyed a more splendid triumph than de 
side for the ravenous multitude before them. There] see-saw song, hath actually, exulted over and 


stands a dark giant—a Titanic Caliban in real life,| defied us * * * But no more of it! no more of 
who enacts the death-man upon all that scorn or|it! henceforth we are impregnable. 


————_——_—____ 
our brief day to practise kindness, and pursue the} constitution, and fervently hope to avert the hour 0 
apparently flowery path of good-nature; but we|when we shall be subjected to the universal domi- ‘ 
have found nothing but briars and thorns therein;|nation of king, lords, priests, and commons, ‘a 
: Uae EN | and it is our Persian and Median resolve, hence-| Miss Warren’s Annette, in the afterpiece, was fe 
Pisses Wi S| forth, never to praise a man for the kindness we| pretty and pathetic ; but she wants force and fer. b 
ee ae Ol we ee ey “ h | bear him, nor a hot-pressed book because it hath{vour for the nore impassioned Mr. War. “ 
: i f fallen dead-born from the press, muck to the op-|ren’s Gerald, and Mr. Mercer’s Henry were well t} 
ression of the author’s yanity. We protest against|done ; but Everard, on whom so much depends 
TERMS~08 60 35R ANNUM—“IN ADVANCE. +6 authority of human sympathies; he we make ‘ajwas merely reypectable in the hands of Mr. Hor : 
PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 21, 1827.| firm resolve, that, hereafter we will put on the|ton. This genileman is not incapable of good ¢ 
hauberk of invincibility, and manfully resist all at-| conception, and oecasional effective exertion : but is 
THE PERILS.OF GOOD NATURE. tempts to wheedle us out of one solitary: groat of|unable to sustain a character throughout, he exas- ‘ 
Tue republic of literature, like all republics,| praise! Many a one hath called us friend! we be-|perates the patience of his better spirit, and dis- ‘ 
leads to anarchy and licentiousness. Literary here-|lieved him, we loved him, and we praised him;| pleases equally by rant and tameness. I 
siarchs are always maneuvering in obscurity to} ina twinkling, he was our foe! Many an author] The audience at this elegant place of amuse- t 
revolutionise the general taste, and rescind the|hath patted us on the cheek, and breathed loving|ment has been heretofore ill-proportioned to the 
canons of criticism: literary beres are an unva-| words into our ear, and straightway we did com-| respectability of the company, and Mr. Warren’s ‘ 
rying burden; and literary bravoes are ever} mend his book; and every night our pillow is haunt-| unremitting exertions to please. But we were 
ready to uplift the pillory, prepare the guillotine,|ed by the ghosts of poetry and romance. For our } 
{ 


ring his bold, strong and most impressive persona- 
tion of the traitor Ludovico. With a minute and 
unswerving yet fearless hand, he delineated the 








seem not to reverence his person and his office, subtle villain, frowning on the monarch he was 
and before him, in the guise of penance, kneels a THE DRAMA. ready to immolate on the shrine of his arrogant 
shrinking supplicant for the bounty of his praise. CHESHUT STREET THEATAE. ambition. His sudden assumption of manner— 


On high the bibliopolist sits enthroned, the ‘* civic] Monday, Nov. 12.—The Rencontre and The 
ehief’’ of a tumultuary assemblage; and beneath| Magpie and Maid. 

his footstool envy snarls, dissention rages, the poet] ‘‘ The Rencontre, or Love will find out the way,’’ 
eries “‘ immortality!’’ and the critic growls, “ ’tis|is one of those artfully imagined and brilliantly ex- 
dust!’? Symmes, and his disciple Reynolds, like} ecuted musical pieces, which the London play- 
the magnetic needle near their favourite North|wrights can so accommodate to the fashionable 
Pole, vibrate in variable madness, while expound-|taste or folly of the age. The plot travels on- 
ing their sublime discoveries by the eloquent voice} ward by a winding chain linked to the first scene, 
of ** the genius of the Arctic circle,’’ and the cold,| and ending in the last ; but, as we hope the come- 
unmoving philosopher replies—‘‘Ho! to the Lunatic! dy will frequently find favour in the eyes of the 
Asylum!’ Allis uproar; wrangling hatred, fierce| discovering, we shall not unravel the intricate ma- 
riyalry, base detraction, madcap folly, and grin-| chinery, whose changes atiord equal surprise and 
ning vanity riot in every imagination, and the re-| pleasure. It is gratifying to be free from the ne- 
public of letters becomes the arena of milder con-| cessity of individualising the several performers ; 
tention than the revolutionary Place de Greve, or| and for once it isa pleasure to include the mighty 
the courts of Versailles when filled with poissards.| Omres in undistinguishing approbation. The songs} brilliancy of Miss Emery’s powers, it must be in- 

Having witnessed a scene like this, the man of| were well executed, the parts well personated,| deed of the first magnitude. 

generous principles and refined sensibilities turns| and the audience well satisfied ; what more could} Mr. Chapman’s Colonna was the best perform- 
away, resolved to share no companionship among] any one Cesire ? ance he has exhibited on this stage, and Mr. Mer 
the pugilistic champions, and determined to spare,|- The ballet, La Fille Mal Gardie, an amusing|cer’s Vicentio was finely finished, like all-the 


alike his censure and his praise. The former can) »and-and-heel pantomime, was produced for the|characters he assumes. He is one of the most 


neither correct their mania nor restore their reason;| especial gratification of those who are ingenious|accomplished gentlemen who ever trod a stage 
and the latter will ever be rewarded by injustice,|in elucidating dun-b show, and capable of estima-| Master Mercer executes his songs with much skill. 
ingratitude, and illiberal abuse. ting duly the beauty of buffoonery. The -old men|He is a wonderful boy, and the delight of every 
The less we commend the better we speed. Howjof the ballet were mere mountebanks ; and Miss} audience. 

eften we wish, vainly wish, to revoke the eulogy| Hawthorn, in her flights and leaps and whirls,}’ Why will Miss Hawthorn persist in her prodi- 
which we have unadvisedly lavished on the unde-| went altogether beyond the privilege of her sex. gious feats? She may rest assured that less display 
serving, at the suggestion of policy, hope of recip-| Mr. Norton’s new concerto onthe Trumpet was|would be exceedingly gratifying to all. Honest 
rocation, or even base interest? When our opi-| executed with the same fine taste and brilliant ge-| modesty, even in an opera dancer, is commenda- 
nion is recorded by types, that make us the types of| nius which have distinguished his every perform-|ble. \ 
folly, how fervently we long to send our literary/ance. The science of Mr. Norton needs no out- 
judgment, so perverted, down the gulf of oblivion!! landish recommendation, and, therefore, we regret 
How often we sigh—‘ O for the gift of prephecy!, that one of his concertos was announced as having|acter requires; and, with some exceptions, the 
O for a knowledge of the days to come!’’ By| been ‘ performed before his Majesty King George | several actors in the farce discharged their duty. 
woeful experience be it resolutely set down! we|IV. and a large assembly of nobility at Belvoir] Wednesday, Nov. 3.—-The opera Love ina Vit- 
never, out of pure good-nature—(a murrain on our) Castle!’ &c. for what share can simple-minded |lage—and The Young Widow. 

charity!) and a disposition to serve a poor weak Americans have in royal or noble amusements? We| It may have been gathered from a former nut 
son of mortality, did shower commendation on any| disclaim the title of republican fanatics, or even|ber, that we are not enthusiastic adirers of scien- 
taing of civilized or savage 8! imilitude, but-our after| political enthusiasts, but solemnly protest against |tifio singing. Indeed, in this age of artificial re- 
gve:don was unthankfulness. We have striven, in) the adoption-of monarchial usages under a federal fnement, it is.a pleasure-to recur.to the simplicities 


his electric change of countenace, his consummate 
intrigue and demon-like power of persuasion—sll 
were admirable ; and he maintained to the last the | |” 
same intrepid atrocity. of character which had 
marked every deed of his abandoggd, but mighty 
nature. 

How shall we speak of Miss Emery’s Evadne? 
Common-place eulogy will not suffice, and the 
theatrical vocabulary of praise is exceedingly 
scanty. Every eye that witnessed her perform 
ance, and every ear that greedily drank in the 
wailing music of her voice, and every heart that 
felt the energy of her personation, showered more 
merited applause upon her genius, than mere cold 
words can do. If another star arrives to dim the 





Mr. Wemyss went through the part of Sponge 
with all that wildness and hurry, which the char- 
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of life; and we would.as soon assume the pert fop, 
and sport’a quizzing-glass, when we have eyes in 
our head, as affect a rupture which we cannot 
feel. Rossini may be as great as we know he is vain; 
but we cannot reverence the genius of a composer 
who, in his search after original strains, forgets 
that the finest music is that of nature. Mr. Horn, 
as Young Meadows, was applauded to the echo 
in many songs; but in “‘ Let us haste to Belvin 
Grove,”’ alone he touched the secret chord of feel- 
ing. He is, doubtless, an accomplished singer, and 
a master of his art after the fashion of the day; yet 
we cannot restrain the opinion that Italian music 
has tended rather to vitiate than refine the public 
taste. Mrs. Knight, bating a degree of affectation 
in her acting, achieved a triumph in Rosetta. Her 
voice is very sweet and various in its compass, but 
the breath-snatching prolongation of the notes ap- 
peared to be'nearly as distressing to her as painful 
to some portion of the audience. Mr. Warren’s 
Justice Woodcock was true to ‘nature; Mr. Mer- 
cer’s Hawthorn was well performed, and Mrs. 
Mercer’s Madge, a veritable counterpart of a jea- 
jous and disappointed country maid. We were 
much pleased with Mrs. Darley’s singing, and her 
Lucinda was effective. The unlaboured and inimi- 
table humour of Mr. Jeflersen, threw.a magical at- 
traction over the whole performance. More viva- 
city on the part of Mr. Heyl, would have been ac- 
ceptable; but it must be exceedingly difficult for a 
young performer to resist his consciousness that 
every thing around him is unreal and farcical—a 
mere every-hight business which he is called upon 
to discharge as the shopman would summon him to 
poat a ledger, or the printer to pen a paragraph. 

Friday, Nov, 16.—The Cabinet, and Fortune’s 
Frolic. 

We cannot very highly commend this comic ope- 
ra of Dibdiz.. All operas are unnatural, because, 
no creatures in their senses would ever sing their 
loves and quarrels in scientific notes, when five 
words in prose would decide the affair much more 
speedily; and the Cabinet adds to this a degree of 
dullness in its plot and characters. Mr. Horn, 
though no actor, possesses much stience without 
very great power of execution. Mrs. Knight was 
in excellent voice and sang delightfully. Mr. 
Drummond’s Manikin was the best performance 
which he has exhibited on this stage. We have 
seldom witnessed a more finished personation of 
the Italian valet de chambre. Mr. Warren’s Peter 
was well sustained. The afterpiece was unplea- 
santly interrupted by the disappointment of the au- 
dience at Mrs. Knight’s omission of the announced 
Bavaryian Broom Song. The tumult, which re- 
flected but little credit on the orators of the pit, 
after Mr. Wemyss had been subjected to a very 
unpleasant disputation, was hushed at last by pro- 
mising the litigated song for Monday night. 


Saturday, Nov. 17.—Evadne, and The Rencon- 
tre, each repeated. 

Mr. Southwell and Miss Emery, as Ludovico and 
Evadne, fulfilled the highest expectations of the 
pubic. Mr. Brown’s King was more dignified and 
lees mechanical than on the first representation. 
This gentleman’s conception of character is almost 
always correct, but he frequently mars the execu- 
tion by rapidly catching his breath, and losing all 
distinctness in endeavours to be impressive. Na- 
ture is the best guide and teacher; let him follow 


effective play, and will become, we have no doubt, 
a favourite by the house. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 

The people of Vermont are at this time much in- 
terested in a project for connecting Lake Cham- 
plaia with the Conneeticut River, by means of a 
rail-road. 

D. 8. Barnum, an innkeeper’s son, has eloped 
with Miss Gilmer, an heiress of Baltimore; and 
they have been united by a doctor of divinity in 
York, Pa, Her father is about to take legal mea- 
sures to annul the marriage. 

In Boston, the Suffolk Hotel Company are about 
to erect a hotel on land occupied by Gardiner 
Greene, which is to cost $250,000. 

A very beautiful Flamingo, alive, has been pre- 
sented to M’Millan’s Museum, in Charleston, S. C. 
_ The district attorney of New-York city, it is 
said, has declared that he will proceed no further 
in the celebrated conspiracy cases.—[This is pre- 
cisely as every reasonable man had a right to ex- 
pect. Wealth insures immunity, and law-profes- 
sors comprehend all the intricacies of their ob- 
struse science. What would have been the destiny 
ofa poor man in Barker’s situation? The Peni- 
tentiary !] 

Death by Suffocation.—Mr. H. Adams, of Bos- 
ton, who_had been residing for a few days at a pub- 
lic house, in Dedham, died on the 10th inst. in} 
consequence, as was supposed, of leaving two| 
lamps burning in his sleeping-room when he re-| 
tired. 

James Adams, Jun. of Portland, proposes to, 
publish ‘* The Yankee,’’ a weekly paper, to be 
edited by John Neal, author of ‘ Keep Cool, Er- 
rata,’ &c. 

[This is the first news we have had of that eccen- 
tric wild man since he left England. Neal is a 
strange and incomprehensible but gifted being.— 
We know him.and love him too in defiance of all his 
faults. May he prosper in his native town.] 

A weekly paper in French, the Courier des 
Etats Unis, is about to be commenced in New- 
York city. 

Amherst College.—By a catalogue of the offi- 
cers and students of the College, just published for 
the year 1827, it appears that the whole number 
of students at the present time is 200. Seniors 42, 
Juniors 47, Sophomores 53, Freshmen 57. Of the 
Freshmen class, t8 are entered upon a new course, 
in which the modezn are substituted for the ancient 
languages. 

The number of Students in the several classes in 
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symptoms of his Lordship’s disorder, which for a 
week past had alarmed us, pyt iow a*fatal appedr- 
ance, and his-Lordship d himself a dying 
man. From this’ time he suffered from restiess- 
ness rather than pain, and though his-nerves were 
much fluttered, his mental faculties never seemed 
stronger, when he:was thoroughly awake. His 
Lordship’s bilious and hepatic complaints seemed 
alone not equal to the mournful event—his long 
want of sleep, whether from the irritation of his 
bowels, or, which is more probable, causes of a 
different kind, accounts for his loss of strength, 
and very sufficiently for his death. Though he 
wished his approaching dissolution not te be lin- 
gered yet he waited for it with resignation. He 
said ‘ It is a folly keeping me in misery, now to at- 
tempt to prolong life’ yet he was easily persuaded 
for the satisfaction of others to do or to take any 
thing thought proper for him. On Saturday he had 
been remarkably better, and. we were not without 
some hopes of his recovery. On Sunday, about 
eleven.in the forenoon, his Lordship sent for me, 
and said he felt a great hurry, and wished some 
conversation with me in order to divert it. He 
then proceeded to open the fountain of that heart 
from whence goodness had so long -flowed-as from 
a copious stream 3 ‘ Doctor,’’. said he, ‘ you shall 
be my confessor. When I first set out in the 
world, I had friends who endeavoured to shake 
my belief in the Christian religion, I saw difficulties 
which staggered me, but I kept my ntind open to 
conviction. ‘ The evidences and doctrines of Christi- 
anity ,studied with attention, made me a most firm 
and persuaded believer in the Christian religion. I 
have made it the rule of my life, and it is the ground 
of my future hopes. I have erred and sinned, but I 
have repented, and never indulged any vicious ha- 
bits. In politics and in public life; I have made 
the good of the public the rule of my conduct. I 
have seen that I was sometimes in the wrong, but 
I did not err designedly. I have endeavoured in 
private life to do all the good in my power, and 
aever for the moment could indulge malicious or 
unjust designs upon any persons whatsoever.’ At 
another time he said, ‘ I must leave my soul in the 
same state it was before this illness. I find. this a 
very inconvenient time for solicitude about any 
thing.’ On the evening when the symptoms of 
death came on him, he said, ‘ I shall die, bat it will 
not be your fault. When Lord and Lady Valencia 
came to see his Lordship, he gave them his solemn 
henediction, and said, ‘ be good, be virtuous, my 
Lord,—you must come to this.” ‘hus he continu- 
ed giving his dying benediction to all atound him. 
On Monday morning a lucid interval: gave soine 
small hopes, but these vanished in the evening and 
he continved dying, but with very little uneasiness, 
until Tuesday morning, when he breathed his last.”* 





MARRIED. 

On the 14th inst by the Rev. J. C. Sears, Mr. 
Grorce H. Bicxine, of this city, te Miss Ex- 
Len H. daughter of the late Mr. John Laning, 
of Owego, N. York. 

On the 13th inst. by Joseph Watson, Esq. M -y- 
or, Mr. THomas B. VANDEVER, to Miss Mary 





Bowdoin College is as follows: Seniors 21, Juniors 
80, Sophomores 24, Freshmen 20—Total 95. 

Charlotte Temple.—We learn that Mrs. Row- 
an, the author of this book, which has beep more 
widely circulated at home and abroad among the 
lower classes than any other American work of fic- 
tion, has left hehind her a continuation, entitled 
‘* Charlotte’s Daughters, or the Three Orphans,’’ 
which is about to be published.—Alas! 

Mrs. Sarah J. Hale will publish her poetical effu- 
sions in a volume to be called *‘ The Mother’s 
Lay, for a new year’s gift. We are glad of it. 





DYING HOURS.—LORD LITTLETON. 


A very instructive and afflicting account of the 
last hours of this great man, been given by 
Dr. Johnstone, of Ki r, his physician. 





her and inswre success. The Rencontre is a very 


BaRKER, all of this city. 

On the 14th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Hoover, Mr. 
A. Estueck, to Miss Saran Krerwan, all of 
this citv. 

On the t1th inst. by Dr. Thomas Dunn, Jrerr- 
MIAH TowNSEND, son of Captain Townsend, to 
Miss SaRAH WECKERLY, all of the Northera 
Liberties. 





DIED. * 

On the 14th inst. suddenly, Mr. Jouw C. War- 
NER, inthe 23d year of his age. 

On the 9th inst. Miss ANN MongELL, aged 12 
years. 

On the 9th inst. NicHotas Le Youne aged 
13 years. 

On the 13th inst. after a long and severe illness, 
Mrs. Frances S. GuyGer, wife of Mr.’ Jamca 
Guyger. 

On the 3d inst. Miss Sanan A. Davison, aged 





‘On Sunday evening,” says the Doctor, “the 


it 


20 years. 
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BRGKEN GEMS. 

Extracted from an unpublished Poem. 
O Tuov! the beautiful, the loved, the lost, 
For whom unwonted tears are shed alone! 
Hear, thou of all on earth beloved the most, 
O hear my song beneath the eternal throne ! 
To what far realm, fair sister, art thou gone? 
Where is thy dwelling with the purified ? 
Hear’st thou thy brozher’s deep and bitter moan ? 
Cleanse thou his heart and check his. human pride— 
The seraph be thou wert! that with thee I had died ! 


Tn the fresh bud of being thou wert swept 

From the glad earth and the rejoicing sky, 

And stranger hearts, o’ergushing, deeply wept, 

That one so blest and beautiful could die! 

Oh! many a bosom heaved its first low sigh 

On beauty’s blight and genius’ early doom, 

And, well do I remember, every eye 

Looked from the shadow of its mournful gloom, 

While Mary’s lovely brow was darkened by the tomb. 


I would not thou wert here ; earth is a cold, 
A cruel sojourn to the pure and mild, 
And none can long the sweet affections hold 
Of stich as thou, blest sister, undefiled! 
But when in memory thine eye hath smiled, 
And thy voice came like songs from glory’s sphere, 
While.I roamed sadly o’er earth’s desert wild, 
I oft have sighed to meet thee, sister dear! 
Where thou art still the same as when our blessing bere. 
Thou, too, my father! ere thy son could catch 
And paint thine image on his glowing breast, 
Wert taken from thy skilled and patient watch 
O’er men by ills afflicted and distrest, 
To the lone chamber of thy silent rest ! 
I cannot well remember thee’; there floats 
A proud veiled image by me—half-expressed ; 
An eye that bears the spirit it devotes, 
A brow, a face, a form, but faint as sunbcam motes. 
It is not oft thy name is uttered now, 
For men are false to fame, and thou wert proud, 
But some have told me that I bear thy brow, . 
And like thee move among the huddled crowd ; 
If thus it be, my father! though the shroud 
Ts dust upon thy heart, thy spirit still 
Lives in thy first born boy, who hath avowed, 
And will uphold the grandeur of thy will, 
And, till the death decreed, thy great designs fulfil, 
It is a pleasant thought that thou may’st know 
From all that live the person of thy son ; 
Yet 1 would not thou should’st behold his woe, 
But mark his ordeals passed—his trephies won— 
Teach him to bear his trials, yet begun, 
And follow Virtue—though a banished queer, 
And Ilonour, where high deeds in youth are done, 
Reckless of all that may be er hath been, 
Ii it exalt us not above this grovelling scene, 





GOOD NIGHT TO THE SEASON. 
« Thus runs the World away.”—Ham er. 
Goop night to the season ! ’tis over! 
Gay dwellings no longer are gay ; 
The courtier, the gambler, the lover, 
Ave scattered, like swallows, away ; 
There’s nobody left to invite one, 
Except my good uncle and spouse ; 
My mistress is bathing at Brighton, 
My patron is’sailing at Cowes: 
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For want of a better employment, 
Till Ponto and Don can get out, 
I'll cultivate rural enjoyment, 
‘And angle immensely for trout. 
Good nightto the season ! thé lobbies, 
The changes, and rumours of change, 
Which started the rustic Sir Bobbies, 
And made all the Bishops look strange ; 
The breaches, and battles, and blunders, 
Performed by the Commons and Peers ; 
The Marquis’s eloquent thunders, 
The Baronet’s eloquent ears ; 
Denouncing of Papists and ireasons, 
Of foreign dominien and oats ; 
Misrepresentations of reasons, 
And misunderstanding of notes. 
Good night to the season! the buildings 
Enough to make Inigo sick ; 
The paintings, and plasterings, and gildings, 
Ot stucco, and marble and brick ; 
The orders deliciously blended, 
From love of effect into one, 
The club-houses only intended, 
The palaces only begun ; 
The hell where the fiend, in his glory, 
Sits staring at putty and stones, 
And scrambled from story to story, 
To rattle at midnight his bones. 
Good night to the season! the dances, 
The fillings of hot little rooms, 
The glancing of rapturous glances, 
The fancyings of fancy costumes ; 
The pleasures which fashion makes duties, 
The praisings of fiddles and flutes, 
The luxury of looking at beauties, 
The tedium of talking to mutes ; 
The female diplomatists, planners 
Of matches for Laura and Jane, 
The ice of her ladyship’s manners, 
The ice of his lordship’s champaign, 
Good night to the season! the rages 
Led off by the chiefs of the throng, 


The lady Matilda’s new pages, 


The lady Eliza’s new song ; 
Miss Fennell’s macaw, which at Boodle’s 
Is held to have something to say ; 
Mrs. Splenetic’s musical Poodles, 
Which bark, ‘‘ Batti, batti,”’ all day ; 
The pony Sir Arabia sported, 
As hot and as black as a coal, 
And the Lion his mother imported, 
In bear-skins and grease from the pole. 
Good night to the season ! the Toso, 
So very majestic and tall ; 
Miss Ayton, whose singing was 80 so, 
And Pasta, divinest of all ; 
The labou: in vain of the ballet, 
So sadly deficient in stars ; 
The foreigners thronging the Alley, 
Exhaling the breath of cigars ; 
The * loge,” where some heiress, how killing! 
Environed with Exquisites sits, 
The lovely one out of her drilling, 
The silly one out of her wits. 


Good night to the season ! the splendour 
That | lin the Spanish Bazaar ; 
Where I purchased, my heart was so tender— 
A card-ease, a pasteboard guitar,— 
A bottle of perfumes,—a girdle, — 
A lithographic Riego full grown, 
Whom bigotry drew on a hurdle, 
That artirts might draw on a stone,— 
A small panorama of Seville,— 
A trap for demolishing flies, — 
A caricature of the Devil,— 
And a look from Miss Sheridan’s eyes, 
Good night to the season ! the flowers, 
Of the grand horticultural fete, . 
When the bondoirs were quitted for bowers, 
Aud the fashion was not to be late 5 











When all who had money and leisure 
Grew rural o’er ices and wines, 
All pleasantly toiling for pleasure, 
All hungrily pining for pines, 
And making of beautiful speeches, 
And marring of bountiful shews, 
And feeding on delicate peaches, 
And treading on delicate toes. 
Good night to the season ! another 
Will come with its trifles and toys, 
And hurry away, like his brother ; 
In sunshine and odour and noise, 
Will it come with a rose or a briar ? 
Will it come with a blessing or curse ? 
Will its bonnets be lower or higher ? 
Will its morals be better or worse ? 
Will it find me grown thinner or fatter, 
Or fonder of wrong or of right? 
Or married or buried ?—no matter ; 
Good night to the season! Good night! 
‘ New Monthly Mag. 


TO WILLIAM. 
BY MR. PEABODY. 


Ir was but yesterday, my child, thy little heart beat high, 
And “ys scorn’d the warning voice that told me thou 
must die ; 


I saw thee move with active bound, with spirits light and 


ree, 
‘< infant grace and beauty threw their every charm on 
thee. 


Upon the dewy field I saw thy early footsteps fl 

Unfettered as the native bird That duane the a sky, 

And often as the sunrise gale blew back thy shining hair, 

Thy cheek displayed the red rose tinge that health bad 
painted there, 


Then withered as my heart had been, I could not but re- 
joice, 

To hear upon the morning wind, the music of thy voice, 

Now echoing in the prom em laugh, now melting down to 


tears. 
"Twas like the sounds! used to hear in young and happier 
years, 


Thanks for that memory to thee, my li vely boy, 

Tis all remains of former bliss, that ca not destroy ; 

I listened as the mariner ds t ] oar, 

To —— the farewell gale that flows from off his native 
shore. 


th 





I loved thee, and my heart was blest—but ere the day was 
spent 
I saw thy light and graceful limbs in drooping illness bent, 
And shuddered as I cast a look upon thy fainting head, 
~~ “y the glow of health was gone, and life was almost 
ed. 


One glance upon thy marble brow, made own that hope 
Was vain; 

I knew thy ‘swifily wasting lamp should never light again : 

= cheek was pale, thy snow white lips were gently 
thrown apart, 

And life in every passing breath seemed gushing from the 
heart. 


And when I could not keep the tear from gathering in my 


eye 
Thy little hand prest gently mine in token of reply ; 
To ask one more exchange Of love, thy look was upward 


cast 
And in that long, long burning kiss, thy happy spirit passed. 
I trusted I should not have lived to bid farewell to thee, 
And nature in my heart declares it ought not so to be ; 
I hoped that thou within the grave my weary head should 


ay, 
And live beloved when I was gone, for many a happy day. 


With trembling hand I vainly tried thy dying eyes to close, 

And how I envied in that hour thy calm and cep repose: 

For I was left alone on earth, with pain and grief opprest, 

And thou wast with the suinted, “‘ where the weary are at 
rest.” 


Yes, I am left alone on earth—but I will not repine, 

Because a spirit lov’d so well is earlier blest than mine ; 

My fate may darken as it will, I shall not much depl-re, 

Since thou art where the ills of life can never reach thee 
more, 
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